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HE LEADS US ON. 

He leads us on, 
By paths we do not know. 
Upward He leads, though our steps be slow, 
Though oft we faint and falter by the way, 
Though storms and darkness oft obscure the day, 

Yet when the clouds are gone, 

We know He leads us on. 


He leads us on 
Through the unquiet years ; 
Past all our dreamland hopes and doubts and fears 
He guides our steps. Through all the tangled maze 
Of sin, of sorrow and o’erclouded days 

We know His will is done ; 

And still He leads us on. 


And He, at last, 

After the weary strife— 

After the restless fever we call life, 

After the dreariness, the aching pain— 

The wayward struggles which have proved in vain, 
After our toils are past, 
Will give us peace at last. 


—Selected. 


From The Friend, London, First month 22. 

THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of THE FRIEND. 
I rake the opportunity of placing on record, to some 
extent, what I feel to be the attitude of two sections 
of earnest men, namely, the younger generation 
which is now coming forward into a responsible po- 
sition ; and secondly, the section of educated and 
progressive thinking people; with regard to the | 
work of the Society of Friends. 

My sphere of work draws me to some extent 
amongst writers, lecturers, teachers, and other lead- 
ers of thought, and I have continually found an atti- 
tude of mind towards questions of religious culture 
and social work which is best satisfied—I would say 
can only be satisfied—by some such organization as 
that of the Society of Friends. Our Society, then, 
instead of working as it were in a lonely position, 
far in advance of modern thought and feeling, is now 
becoming surrounded by numbers of men and wo- 
men, who, devoted to a right and helpful life, wish 
also to find some true and acceptable religious organi- 
zation or home which shall satisfy their spiritual 
needs. These good and earnest persons, having 


turned away from sacerdotalism and empty forms, 
are embracing or forming many and varied schemes 
of brotherhood, in the hope of finding that direct 
and ample nourishment of their spiritual natures 


which the old forms at last become powerless to 
give. 





It is due to these people to make known to 
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them the long-organized attempt of the Society of 
Friends to establish a spiritual religion or binding 
together, an opportunity for work, a feeling of friend- 
ship as between man and man, the steady cultivation 
of the spirit of helpfulness, the whole overshadowed 
by the infinitely important conception of the tie be- 
tween the Infinite and the Mortal in that “ Light” 
which is the presiding note of the Friends’ religion— 
leading the fulness of the love of God. 

I would like, at the risk of repeating what is well 
known to your readers, to put down in some sort 
what I conceive those “ who are waiting ” are wish- 
ing to hear, and what the Society of Friends is able 
to give them. Not all, perhaps, will agree exactly in 
the aim of the message that is brought, but this re- 
sults necessarily from the fact that the Society of 
Friends is an organic and not mechanical body, built 
in the heart and the soul and of greater ideal proba- 
bly than any single member can carry in his person. 
And first of all, the most alluring to men of sense 
is the fact that the Society of Friends has no creed— 
no hard and fast creed. Think of it, ye who do not 
realize your proud possession. A religious body 
which has no definite formulated creed, save only to 
carry out the religion which Christ himself possessed 
and taught. As your motto truly says: ‘“ In essentials 
unity, in non-essentials liberty, in all things charity.” 
But if the Society of Friends has no creed, it has 
doctrine, and of this doctrine, the sweetest, holiest, 
and most precious is that of the Inward Light. In 
each man’s heart there shines a faculty,—small as 
that of the tiniest spark, hardly more than alive, yet 
passing through all stages of growth till it is so large 
and clear that it guides and irradiates the whole ac- 
tion. The love of God in the heart leads first to 
divide the good from the evil, leading into more and 
more perfect correspondence of act with holy desire, 
—a spiritual faculty of communion which, without 
priest or intermediary, is the personal bond of each 
individual man direct with the Great Spirit—some- 
thing of the Divine in each man’s soul. Follow this 
Light, say the Quakers; it shall become to theea 
burning light and a source of continual delight in the 
communion with the highest. From this results 
that practice of silent worship for which the Society 
of Friends is known—that waiting for the indwell- 
ing of the Spirit, when earthly desires and thoughts 
are gradually stilled, and that which has been sym- 
bolized by the Dove hovers over us. The spiritual 
nature, free to receive its impulse from the infinite 
Good, expands, vibrates, till the earthly body is 
sometimes shaken as a reed—responds either with 
high and holy thoughts and inspiration for the 
coming day, or by some wondrous process of divina- 
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tion or guidance to some secret heart-want of a 
single sou), who receives a message at the time when 
most required. This is what the Friends called be- 
ing “ moved by the Spirit.” 

What an opening of spiritual growth does this 
not unfold, as, when turning a curve in the road, an 
illimitable horizon, beautiful in its blue distance, and 
smiling with sweet welcome, is beheld by mortal 
eyes! Here is a religion without form, yet pene- 
trated with feeling. “God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth.” What a relief is the possibility of such a 
religion, free from vain finery and forms, such as of 
bowing to the sun, or divers outward washings. It 
is a protest against the pomp and vanity of the Rom- 
ish Church, and the hardly less formulated sacer- 
dotalism of the Anglican Church of to-day ; a protest 
also against the State dictation of religious beliefs. 
Here are no trappings and bendings and set phrases, 
but heart-felt worship. Here no paid minister preach- 
ing for a living, but the united service of a body of 
men and women “ bound together” to follow spirit- 
ual truths, and to try by practice to carry out what 
they preach. 

Amongst the Society of Friends will they find 
(not as perfect by far as is wished, but at any rate 
constantly striving) those who are determinately 
seeking to carry out in their lives the religion taught 
by Jesus of Nazareth in his life and in his Sermon 
on the Mount. They attempt to be meek and pure 
in heart. They are peacemakers. They swear not 
at all, but let their Yes be Yes, and their No, No. 
They seek to feed the hungry, visit the prisons, raise 
the poor, and teach the ignorant ; and this, not from 
a desire to save their own souls, but that the talents 
may not be hid in a napkin, and from a delight in 
doing good. In the Society of Friends we have, per- 
haps, as near a way as any on earth to the practical 
carrying out of the brotherhood of mankind. Here 
is a society of “friends.” At their meetings, the 
member is a friend and not a stranger, and is wel- 
comed with friendly ways. These members know 
one another, and take pains to know one another. 
This Society has an organization extending from 
small weekly meetings to larger monthly meetings, 
again to larger districts holding quarterly meetings, 
and again to a yearly meeting, in which the business 
of the whole Society of the country is discussed in a 
spirit of impressiveness and decorum, and the deci- 
sions are come to without the taking of a vote. It 
has committees to see that no member shall abso- 
lutely want. Here is a Religious Society, probably 
the only one in the world, that says definitely, no 
matter how poor the member may be, every child 
shall be well educated. How is it that there are 
practically no poor Quakers? Is it not principally 
from the reason that even if a member fail in life, 
his children do not correspondingly suffer, but have 
all the chance of a good education and training? 
Nor after school is he lost sight of. Each member 
has his certificate of membership, and the change of 
residence is followed by transfer of certificate, with 
kindly offices of help, introduction, and enquiry for 
the new-comer in a strange town. 
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The signs of the times indicate that the two great 
divisions of Englishmen in whom most true life is 
manifest, namely, the honest working man and the 
thoroughly educated man, are turning from the 
empty forms of priest-ridden religions to find some 
purer and more satisfying worship, often without 
finding it. Men in the Church of England go over 
to Rome or become Materialists, and the Romish 
priest turns Protestant. Atheists become Theoso- 
phists, and the dust and ashes of the past Oriental- 
ism is hunted up by sincere men and women, to be 
republished as the breath of life, garnished with 
strange sounding names; while right feeling and 
rational men look constantly for a simple and spir- 
itual religion, one that a “wayfarer, though a fool, 
may walk in”—are uniting the practice with the 
precept, the life with the doctrine, brotherhood of 
mankind with religious worship. All this the So- 
ciety of Friends has had more than two hundred 
years, has now, and might have still more only let it 
be true to its principles, and, above all, let not its 
light shine under a bushel. The corn is white for 
the harvest. Howarp Swan. 


Richmond, Surrey, January, 1892. 


VIEWS OF GEORGE FOX AND ELIAS HICKS. 
Grorce Fox and Elias Hicks are names familiar 
to the members of the Society of Friends. A short 
inquiry into the religious doctrine held and ex- 
pounded by these eminent professors of the Christian 
faith isthe appointed subject of this paper. In its 
preparation I have been enabled to examine but a 
small proportion of their written testimonies, but I 
trust those parts may have been fairly representative 
of the whole, as even a grain of sand may contain 
all the elements that enter into the composition of a 
rock. 

George Fox lived during an era of intense re- 
ligious excitement. While his audiences were often 
largely composed of inquiring minds from all de- 
nominations and were well prepared to receive the 
living germ of truth to which he directed, they were 
not, like those to whom Elias Hicks at a later day 
appealed, persons to whom many, perhaps most, of 
the thoughts that form the foundation of Quakerism 
were familiar. Knowing this, we may attribute the 
greater fullness with which they explained different 
parts of their belief, less to any essential difference in 
doctrine than to difference in time and the character 
of those they addressed. 

We find them both holding the belief that is 
accepted as the fundamental doctrine of the Society 
of Friends, of the inward teaching through the im- 
mediate revelation of Divine Light in the soul. That 
“ Jesus Christ teaches his people himself,” was the 
declaration of George Fox. Elias Hicks says: “If 
I have any work or part in the great work of the gos- 
pel ministry, it is one principal part of my calling to 
urge upon my friends to rally to this everlasting and 
unchangeable standard of light and life in the soul,— 
which was Christ’s work, the work of the apostles 
and which George Fox preached as the only means 
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whereby we can ever be reproved or justified.” This 
illuminating power we find called in their work, 
Christ within, the word, the Light, the Anointed of 
God, the Saviour, the Lamb, Jesus, the Comforter, 
Holy Spirit of God,—all having essentially the rame 
meaning. These terms, variously interpreted by 
those who fail to grasp their proper meaning, some- 
times occasion obscurity, but if we go deeper we may 
generally find that they present no real difficulty. 

The teachings of Fox are surveyed in an interest- 
ing and instructive discourse by Samuel M. Janney, 
entitled, “A Dissertation on the views of George 
Fox Concerning the Doctrines of the Christian 
Church.” From various passages there quoted it 
would appear he rejected the doctrine of vicarious 
atonement, or that Christ died as a substitute to 
satisfy the justice or appease the wrath of God, and 
taught that as we become righteous are we 80 re- 
garded in our Father’s sight, declaring: “So far as 
man is sanctified, so far is he justified and no farther, 
for the same that sanctifies a man justifies him, for 
the same that is his sanctification is his justification, 
and his wisdom, and his redemption,—for they are all 
one.” 

Very similar views are expressed by Elias Hicks, 
as, for example, he says: “And what is the blood of 
the Lamb? It was his life, my friends; for as out- 
ward, material blood was made use of to express the 
animal life, inspired men made use of it as a simile. 
Outward blood is the blood of the animal, but it has 
nothing to do with the soul ; for the soul has no ani- 
mal blood, no material blood. The life of God in 
the soul is the blood of the soul, and the life of God 
is the blood of God ; and soit was the life and blood 
of Jesus Christ, his son. For he was born of the 
spirit of his Heavenly Father, and swallowed up 
fully and completely in his divine nature, so that he 
was fully and completely divine. It was this that 
operated in that two-fold state and governed the 
whole animal man which was the son of Abraham 
and David,—a tabernacle for his blessed soul. Here 
now we see that flesh and blood are not really capa- 
ble of being in reality divine: for are they not alto- 
gether under the direction and guidance of the soul? 
Thus the outward body of Jesus did nothing but 
what the divine power in the soul told it todo. For 
it corresponds and cannot do otherwise with Al- 
mighty Goodness that the soul should have power to 
command the animal body to do good or evil; be- 
cause He has placed us in this probationary state, and 
in his wisdom has set evil and good before us,—light 
and darkness. He has made us free agents, and given 
us opportunity to make our own election. Here now 
we shall see what is meant by election, the election 
of God. We see that those that choose the Lord for 
their portion and the God of Jacob for their inheri- 
tance, these are the elect. And nothing ever did or 
can elect a soul to God but in this choice.” 

And so we are persuaded that these men taught 
that true religion must be in the hearts of men a 
spiritual reality that yields fruitage in holy lives. We 
see with Whittier— 

“That worship’s deeper meaning lies 
In mercy, and not sacrifice, 
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Not proud humilities of sense 

And posturings of penitence, 

But love’s unforced obedience ; 

That Book and Church and Day are given 
For man, not God, for earth not heaven, 
The blessed means to holiest ends, 

Not masters but benignant friends ; 
That the dear Christ dwells not afar, 
The king of some remoter star 
Listening at times, with flattered ear 
To homage wrung from selfish fear; 

But here, amidst the poor and.blind, 
The bound and suffering of our kind, 
In works we do, in prayers we pray, 
Life of our life he lives to-day.” 


ALETHEA COFFIN: 

ALETHEA CorFiIN was born at the Big Spring, two 
miles west of Greensboro, on the 16th day of Fourth 
month, 1798. Her husband’s name was Vestal Coffin ; 
her marriage with him was on 27th of Eleventh 
month, 1817. In the fall of 1826, they were both 
sick, and upon his death she was left with four small 
children, the eldest eight years old, the youngest 
two. Greatly weakened by sickness and the shock 
given by her husband’s death, the fall work not done, 
the winter clothing not prepared, corn not gathered, 
the prospect before her was indeed a gloomy one. 
Some of her children yet remember many a sad day 
of that winter—many a time of shivering by a smal! 
fire, the mother sick, the oldest boy hardly able to 
carry in wood, the oldest girl not able to do much in 
the way of cooking—no wonder that sometimes they 
all cried until late in the night. 

It was in this dark winter that the Lord answered 
her prayers for help. Ever after that she never 
doubted, never faltered, never stopped for any re- 
verse, for any misfortune, failure in crops, loss of 
stock, or betrayal of trust. 

She never hesitated to divide her scanty means 
with the poor and homeless; many a sick, homeless, 
boy was taken, washed, nursed, cared for, clothed 


‘with the garments of her own children while she 


washed and mended theirs. Her own faith and 
trust in God were the means of drawing to her for 
advice those in darkness and discouragement, espe- 
cially the widows, tne fatherless, and motherless. 

Her education was in advance of the women of 
her generation, and the severe school of pecessity 
had made her a wonder of economy and business 
management, and hence she was consulted in cal- 
culations, in warping, striping, reeling, and all the 
arts of cloth-making and household matters. And 
to this qualification her children were indebted for 
much of their education, being early started in gen- 
eral reading. They had all read the Bible through 
before they were sixteen. 

The Nullification excitement in 1830 caused many 
of her neighbors to move to Indiana. She and her 
children entered into this spirit, and measures were 
taken to secure a home in the “ Far West.” With the 
limited means it seemed an almost hopeless task to 


() This interesting memorial is by Dr. Nereus Mendenhall, a 
Friend (O.) of North Carolina, and appeared in the Collegian, 
published at Guilford College, in that State.—Eps.]} 
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save $100 to pay for 80 acres of land. The matter 
was presented to the Lord in prayer. The answer 
was: “Go.” By rigid economy $50 was saved in two 
years, The uncle, Job Coffin, farnished the other $50 
on longtime. So, in 1833,in company with Elibu 
Coffin, his wife Jane, and an aunt, Rhoda Gurley— 
putting in one horse as her part—she started to In- 
diana. Inthe mountains everything was so grand 
and new that she and Rhoda Gurley walked more 
than half the time, preferring this to being jolted in 
the wagon. At Richmond, Ind., she borrowed a 
saddle, took her horse, and set out to find her old 
neighbors, 100 miles away. Alone, following the by- 
waysand roads, she reached her old friends settled 
at Spiceland, Walnut Ridge, White Lick, etc., arriv- 
ing safely at her old neighbor’s, Asahel Hunt’s. Here 
he and others turned out through the thick forests 
and soon found a piece of good land still vacant. 
Early next morning, through a continuous rain, she 
set out for the land office at Crawfordsville, twenty- 
five miles further on. She entered the land, re- 
mained over night, and the next day returned to 
Hunt’s—her journey accomplished and she the 
owner of a home in the free West. In this last part 
of the ride there were no roads, only a blazed horse 
path, with settlements sometimes five miles apart. 
When she returned to Richmond she found that 
Elihu wished to buy and take home a very large 
and fine horse, but saw no way to doit without much 
trouble. 

She told him that if he would get a good saddle 
she would ride the horse. She rode all the way to 
her home in North Carolina, enjoyed and stood the 
trip better than those in the wagon. When it rained 
she put on a water-proof overcoat and was safe. She 
died on the same piece of land which she then pur- 
chased—the only farm in Hendricks or the adjoining 


counties that has not changed owners. The last tax | 


receipt bore date a few days before her death in her 
own name. ; 

The intention was to move to Indiana in two 
years, but in 1833 at North Carolina Yearly Meeting 
she was appointed on the committee to considera 
plan for New Garden Boarding School and deter- 
mined to stay and get some of the benefits thereof. 
Of this school she subsequently was for some time 
the matron, in which capacity ber management was 
a mode! of carefulness and economy. After moving 
to Indiana she was for nearly nine years assistant 
matron at Earlham College. This connection with 
the two colleges gave her a very large acquaintance, 
and at Earlham the children of the New Garden 
Boarding School pupils were often with her, and she 
could tell them more about their parents than they 
knew themselves. 

Ata very great age her hair did not turn gray, 
nor did her sight fail. Upto ninety she could read 
ordinary print without glasses, and large print up to 
the hour of her death. 

She could not bear to be idle. If nothing else 
was to be done she would send off and get wool or 
flax to spin, or yarn to knit stockings. She would at 
other times take the pruning shears and go among 
the small fruits, grape vines, or into the orchard, and 








take delight in trimming and pruning for hours at a 
time. 

She was not a birth-right member of the Society 
of Friends, but joined them soon after her marriage. 
She attended Sandy Spring Meeting till 1817, when 
she moved to New Garden. 

About a year ago, when called upon by the His- 
torical Society of Henry and Wayne counties, Ind., 
she was able to give the names of more than 300 
families that had moved from Guilford to Indiana 
between 1805-35. 

Did time and space permit, many interesting inci- 
dents might be dwelt upon; as of the handkerchief 
given in 1852, on her departure for Indiana, as a 
keep-sake by Asenath Clark, which was sent not 
long ago to a son of the latter with a message that 
“the two mothers would soon be together again ;” 
of the photugraph, hundreds of which have been 
called for, and more still in demand—a photograph 
of herself sitting at work at her little spinning 
wheel; of the family reunion a year ago, in which a 
great-great-grand-daughter was presented to her by 
the child’s grand-mother, a grand-mother present- 
ing her grand-child to her grand-mother ; of the dis- 
course which,in her 90th year she made to a large 
company of small children on Children’s day, when 
she stepped out before them, drew from her pocket a 
primer about four inches square, and holding it up, 
said, “this is my first primer, bought in 1804,” and 
then gave to the delighted little folks a deeply inter- 
esting account of education from that day to 1890— 
the whole discourse a surprise, not only to others, 
but to herself, as she was carried back to childhood, 
and looking along saw herself, now old and worn 
with age, standing before the little children—but 
this sketch must come to a close. 

Her greatest objection to moving West was a wish 
that her remains might repose in New Garden burial 
ground, beside those of her husband. Her son, Ad- 
dison, promised her that if practicable her wish 
should be complied with. She gently passed away 
on the 3rd day of Eleventh month, 1891, and her 
son, with filial love and true to his promise made 
forty years ago, brought the remains and saw them 
deposited beside those of her husband. The burial 
on the 5th was attended by the students and officers 
of Guilford College. Testimonies as to the excellence 
of her character were given by Mary C. Woody and 
Rufus P. King, and the latter part of the 3lst chap- 
ter of Proverbs was read as appropriate to the 
occasion. 


“No faculty is developed, no quality is acquired, 
no power is gained, except by constant exercise. If 
we desire our young people to grow up into valuable 
men and women, we must accustom them yradually 
but steadily to assume responsibility, to exert their 
will and force of character, to give out as well as take 
in, to act as well as to learn. Then life will be a suc- 
cession of steps naturally following each other, each 
of which will prepare the way easily and thoroughly 
for the next, and each of which will bring new light, 
broader views, and higher abilities to bear upon in- 
creasing duties and responsibilities as they arise.” 
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JOEL BIRDSALL’S EASTERN VISITS. 


In accordance with a minute granted by Camden 
Monthly Meeting, held near Pennville, Jay county, 
Indiana, on the 17th of Tenth month, 1891, setting 
me at liberty to attend Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
and to visit in gospel love some of the meetings 
within its limits,and as way opened meetings be- 
longing to Philadelphia and Ohio Yearly Meetings, 
I started on the extended tour which opened before 
me, arriving in Baltimore on the 24th of Tentb month 
last. As there has been a full report of the Yearly 
Meeting published in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOUR- 
NAL, I will only say further that in all the sittings 
there was manifested a good degree of interest by 
the younger members, and the outlook for our Soci- 
ety is most gratifying ; the feeling is that the great 
Master of Assemblies was in our midst and amply re- 
warded his faithful servants. 

I left Baltimore on Sixth-day (30th) in company 
with my niece,for Washington, D. C., to attend meet- 
ing at 8 a’clock in Friends’ meeting house, appointed 
for Levi L. Benson. He spoke at some length, tak- 
ing for his subject the authenticity of the Scriptures. 
It was a baptizing occasion. Next day we left for 
Lincoln, Va., Levi being with us. In the First-day 


morning meeting and also in an appointed meeting 
held in the afternoon, Levi was favored to speak of 
many things, pertinent to the living of true, Chris- 
tian lives, and they were felt to be profitable sermons. 

After a week or more of social intercourse with 


old friends and relatives, 1 accompanied those who 
went to Fairfax Monthly Meeting, held at Waterford 
on Fourth-day, the 11th of Eleventh month. The 
attendance was small. 
cent years many removals to other parts, and the 
scythe of death has taken from their midst many of 
the faithful standard-bearers. Here the late dearly 
beloved Miriam Gover zealously labored in the mip- 
istry, and many were the hearts tendered by her 
close and touching appeals. During the War of the 
Rebellion this meeting-house was used for military 
purposes, yet Friends were permitted to hold their 
meetings regularly, and in many instances her words 
of earnest, motherly exhortation had a salutary in- 
fluence upon the soldiers present on these occasions. 

The meeting, though small, was a season of re- 
freshment, and closed under a deep baptism of the 
Holy Spirit. The next day, through the kindness 
of Daniel Shafer, I was conveyed to Goose Creek 
Monthly Meeting, held at Lincoln. It seemed very 
much like getting home again after a long abseace ; 
this was the meeting I attended until 1854, when I| 
located in Indiana. Ono taking my seat I was im- 
pressed with the great changes that nearly forty 
years have wrought; the children of then are the 
old people of to-day, and the aged have been gath- 
ered home. The late Samuel M. Janney’s vacant seat 
reminded me of his gospel labors in gathering into 
the fold of Christ, and I recalled the fact that dur- 
ing his long ministry loving harmony prevailed. His 
sermons being short, pointed, and remarkably clear of 
dogma, were very practical, savoring of that which 
gathers and knows no other feeling. 
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Fairfax Quarterly Meeting occurred on the 16th 
at Woodlawn, near Mt. Vernon. My niece accom- 
panied me to the meeting, at which Lydia H. Price, 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, was present and 
#poke very acceptably concerning temptations, giving 
forth the thought that by being faithful and obedi- 
ent temptation may be overcome. As this interest- 
ing and profitable meeting has also been reported, I 
will only give expression to the gratification it was 
to me to mingle with friends generally in their pleas- 
ant homes in this beautiful, slightly rolling section of 
Virginia. The large shocks of corn and the green 
wheat fields, spoke much for the energy and enter- 
prise of the community in reclaiming their lands that 
on account of their wornout condition had been 
abandoned. The beautiful cedars are a conspicuous 
feature of the landscape, so symmetrical are they 
that one might suppose they had been under the 
pruning knife of the horticulturist. 

On the 17th I took the train at Washington for 
Pierce’s Station, to sit with Friends of Gunpowder 
in their mid-week meeting on the following day. The 
meeting was small, but the salutation of Jesus, “Fear 
not little flock, it is your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom,” was voiced, with other en- 
couragipg promises, and the earnest desire that they 
might be strengthening to a few at least. 

Samuel M. Price, whose guest I was, very kindly 
took me to the homes of many of the Friends. These 
Visits seemed to cement us into a common feeling of 
interest for one another. 

The next meeting in course was Warrington Q.ar- 
ter, held at Pipe Creek on the Seventh-day following. 
This meeting was attended by John J. Cornell, and 
has been very fully reported by him. I believe this 
to have been a profitable season and rejoice that I 
had the privilege to be there. The Friends of this 
meeting are gratefully remembered for their many 
kindnesses. J.J. Cornell had an appointed meeting 
in the village of New Market on Tuird-day evening, 
at which I was present. The next afternoon I left 
for Baltimore. 

I attended the meetings at Park Avenue and Oid 
Town, and had close service in both, feeling called to 
encourage those present to works of love in behalf of 
fallen humanity. 

Thanksgiving day I dined with Henry Janney, 
where I met several Friends, and had a very enj ya- 
ble treat. Although Friends hold that all days should 
be seasons of thankfulness and gratitude, these ovva- 
sions of gathering the family into the old homestead 
bring much true enjoyment, and are fraught with 
good in keeping alive the warmth of the affections, 
As elsewhere, the mingling with Friends socially and 
in their meetings has been a great pleasure to we, 
and I trust not without profit to all. 

The next point was Sandy Spring, where I met 
with many friends, and was cordially entertained. 
This was the home of my parents for several years 
of their early married life, and it was here that I first 
saw the light; five months afterward they moved to 
Goose Creek. I recalled the many struggles of the 
early years which my parents had to pass through to 
“keep the wolf from the door.” The land was too 
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poor to yield more than a slender recompense for the 
labor it required. But through Benjamin Hallowell 
and others who introduced modern methods of culti- 
vation it has been brought up to a high state of pro- 
ductiveness and in the yield of grain is quite equal 
to the West. 

On First-day there was a good attendance at meet- 
ing; Robert Farquhar spoke as regards our testimony 
against tale-bearing and detraction ; that the intent 
has much to do in our speaking of others’ faults. glf 
spoken of for the sake of injuring another, then they 
are forbidden ; but if as warnings, that they might be 
shunned, it was sometimes allowable. Toe spirit of 
supplication and praise went forth, and the meeting 
closed under a good feeling of spiritual covering. In 
the evening I had an appointed meeting with the 
colored people at their meeting-house. 
meeting was held at Gunpowder, and another at 
Pipe Creek ; they were all well attended, and seasons 
that I shall long remember. I felt the responsibility 


to be great, and fervently craved that I might say | 
nothing to discourage, but that they be encouraged | 
to lead lives becoming good citizens. I spoke of their | 


responsibilities as freemen and citizens, and urged 
that they be careful tu live honestly and soberly, and 
keep themselves clear of all debasing things,—to 


° | ° . ° ° 
save their money so that they may have homes of | Tue following interesting fact is extracted from a re- 


| cent issue of a newspaper which copies it from the 


their own; not to follow the vices of their white 
neighbors, but to cherish their virtues,—to live godly 


in this present world, that they may be prepared to 


enjoy the worldto come. In each of these meetings 
I bade them farewell at nine o’clock, leavingthem to 
continue as long as they saw fit. I was informed that 
they frequently hold them until eleven and some- 
times twelve o'clock. 

From Sandy Spring I returned to Washington, 
where I remained until the 3d of Twelfth month, 
when I took the train for Paoiladelphia, where I ar- 
rived in due time, finding a cordial welcome at my 
cousin’s Hannah Armstrong. 

First-day morning at an early hour I started for 
Race Street Meeting, and was the first worshiper to 
gatberthere. I felt that I was indeed a stranger, 
not having any assurance that I would meet any one 
I knew. 
when in Washington. 
the Alleghanies, in an isolated neighborhood, it 
seemed presumptuous for me to go to Philadelphia, 
the stronghold of our Society, on a religious concern. 
In this deep exercise I was impressed with the 
thought that as a member I could sit in their meet- 
ing, and if nothing was given me to hand forth, I 


could keep silent; but, if anything was given, the | 


All-Father would make way for it, and be my sup- 


port, and this brought comfort, and I trustingly pur- | 


sued my course, realizing the fulfillment of His gra- 
cious promises. 

After meeting I accepted the kind invitation of 
Wm. W. Webb to dinner; a social opportunity with 
the family was enjoyed, after which William accom- 
panied me to theafternoon meeting held at Fair Hill, 


an indulged branch of Green Street Monthly Meet- | 


ing. The house is a neat and comfortable stone edi- 
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sut I had passed through asimilar struggle | 
Having lived so long west of | 





George Fox to Friends of Philadelphia, the remainder 
is a cemetery, and is tastefully laid out, mostly in 
lots which are carefully kept. 

A First-day school is held before meeting. It is 
large, and embraces many not in membership with 
Friends. The meeting was small, but a favored one. 
Here I met with many friends whose cordial welcome 
was very refreshing. The evening meeting, held in 
Girard Avenue meeting-house, was a gathering of 
the three meetings which unite, as I am informed, 


| and have but one evening meeting, held for one 


month alternately at the meeting-houses of Race 


| street, Green street, and Girard avenue, beginning 


with Race street. They are held during six months 
of the year, commencing with Tenth month. 

The meeting, like the others I had attended, was 
satisfactory, practical righteousness being the theme 
dwelt upon, and the importance of living Christ if we 
profess him lest we be as those that draw nigh with 
with their lips, while their hearts are afar off. 

J. B. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES FROM FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL 
LIBRARY. 


INVENTION OF RAILWAY TICKETS. 


Ashton (England) Reporter : 
“Tn 1839 an ingenious Friend, who had failed in 


| business had obtained a situation as booking clerk on 


the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway. He had to book 
the passengers as the passengers were booked for the 
old mail coaches—that is, to write out their names in 


| full, fill in particulars of the date and ‘station and 


class, and tear off the ticket from a printed sheet. It 
was a very natural arrangement, but cumbrous, and 
one day, as he was walking in a certain Northumb- 
rian field,and reached a certain spot in that field, the 
same known to this day, an idea occurred to him of 
quite another ‘spin down the ringing groove of 
change’ to that to which he was accustomed. ‘ Why 
all this fumbling and spelling of people’s names? 
Why not treat them anonymously and number them ? 
Why not a strip of stiff paper or pasteboard printed 
with names of stations and class, consecutively num- 
bered for accounting purposes, and dated on the day 
of issue to prevent fraud ? Two machines would do it.’ 

“ And off went Thomas Eimondson to think it 
over with his friend Blaycock, the watchmaker, and 
together they made the first machines. But to get 
the new system introduced was not easy. The New- 
castle and Carlisle directors would have nothing to 
do with it. A ticket rack was, however, set up at 
Bromsgrove and at all the other stations to Chelten- 
ham by the old road which went to the east of Wor- 
cester. The terms for the use of the invention were 
half a sovereign per mile of road per year, and at 
these terms—other companies rushing in where the 
Manchester and Leeds, Birmingham and Gloucester, 
had not feared to tread,—Thomas Edmondson soon 
grewrich. But an honest man was Edmondson as 
well as an ingenious one. As soon as he had the 


fice, recently built on a portion of the tract given by | funds he called his old creditors together and paid 





his debts in full; and then with a clear conscience, 
he resigned himself to live on his royalties, find 
other uses for his money, and make many a pilgrim- 
age to the spot of earth on which he had conceived 
his happy idea.” 


A SCHOOL CUSTOM AT PENKETH. 

All Swarthmore students, past and present, will 
recognize in the following extract from the ‘“‘ Memoir 
of William Cookworthy,” the origin of a custom 
which, without the watch portion, has been in exist- 
ence at Swarthmore “ from the beginning” : 

“A more welcome visitor came to Plymouth, in 
the course of a religious visit to the west of England, 
in the person of Samuel Fothergill, the polished ora- 
tor of his day,in the Society of Friends. He had 


ister. At his side, in meeting, sat Gilbert Thompson, 
the master of the school, no less a model of an elder; 
* Par nobile fratrum,’ 

“When the meeting for worship had sat the asual 
time, Gilbert Thompson was accustomed to pull out 


give a nod to the school boys, who immediately rose 

and walked out of meeting. This was the signal of 

its having ended.” This was about the year 1761. 
Swarthmore College. A. B. 


WORDS OF APPRECIATION. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I HAVE noticed a short paragraph, in which you have 
suggested that the idea may exist that the paper is 
not designed to be interesting and helpful to Friends 
of all ages. 
presented itself: How could any Friend be a reader 
of the paper and say it is not for the young Friends 
as wellasthe old? I am not avery old Friend, or 
very old in years of membership with our Society ? 
This year is the third year I have taken the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JouRNAL, and I can truthfully say it has 
become to me an old friend, one whom I should feel 
grieved to part with. It comes to me and I hunger 
for it as I would a letter from a dear friend. The 
editors can rest assured there are many young Friends 
who delight to read its columns, and find therein 
contained food that is both interesting and profita- 
ble, and a source of great help and comfort, not only 
to those who are endeavoring to live nearer the heav- 
enly kingdom, but to those of our Society who are 
among its isolated members,—where no meeting is 
near for them to attend. To these the paper goes out 
full of life and hope, and revives their drooping spir- 
its, like the pure, sparkling dew of the morning to 
the thirsty plant. My wish is that every Friend, 
young or old, might have the privilege of reading it 
every week, and thereby become more fully ac- 
quainted and at one with our beautiful faith in all its 
purity and simplicity. Ae Ws 

Whitby, Ontario. 


Editor INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
If you will maintain the tone and standard of the 
paper throughout the year in the interest of our So- 
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| man and maintained by our Father in perscn. 
kindly noticed my father, when a school boy at Pen- | 
keth in Lancashire, the place of his residence ; and | 
was, in my father’s estimation, the model of a min- | 


When I first read the note the thought | 
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ciety,as you have for the first month of the new 
year (transcending all previous records) you need not 
ask its readers to dispel the idea that the paper is 
alone for the old and deep religious insights; for the 
last month’s issue furnishes food for the beginner as 
well as the advanced spiritual minds throughout 
Christendom, distinguishing the voice from the echo, 
and the gospel from the letter, fully understanding 
our pattern: “If I be lifted up I will draw all men 
unto me.” And if you continue to hold your paper 
in its present condition, from the beginning of the 
new year to the ending thereof, you will draw the 
sincere seeker to bask in the sun of its pages, teach- 
ing them the positive development of the gospel 
through God’s established, enduring law, set up in 
This 
is the feeling of the members of our small gather- 
ings H. G. M. 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 


TRANSFER OF THE NICHOLITE MEETINGS. 
Editor INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I FIND in one of the old Nicholite records the fol- 


' " | lowing in reference to the tranefer of the N. W. Fork 
his watch; and if the proper period had arrived, to | 


meeting-house to Friends at the time they came in, 
almost in a body, and joined our Society: “ We, the 
people called Nicholites, or New Quakers, do hereby 
constitute and appoint James Wright and William 
Williams to sell and make over all our right and title 
of in and unto our meeting-house in Norwest Fork, 


| called Norawest Fork meeting-house, to any of the 
| people called Quakers, on such conditions that they 


will repay them their money they raised atowards 
building the said meeting-house, if required, and 
upon such terms as our Friends afsd. and they may 
agree. 

“Given forth from our Norawest Fork Monthly 


| Meeting, held the Seventeenth Day of Eighth month, 


seventeen hundred and ninety-nine. And signed in 
and on behalf of the same, by Elijah Cremeer, clerk, 

“And make a return tothe next monthly meeting 
at Center meeting-house of their care and conduct in 
this matter. 

“And the return is they have sold it and made 
over all our right and title thereof.” (This return is 
not dated nor signed, but it is made in a different 
hand-writing.) 

James Wright, one of the trustees or commission- 
ers appointed to sell or transfer the property was a 
brother of Peter Wright, merchant of Philadelphia, 
lateron. Center meeting-house was not conveyed to 
Friends till four years later. It was then attached 
with its members to North West Fork Monthly Meet- 
ing. Marsh Creek Meeting was attached in 1800 to 
North West Fork, making North West Fork Monthly 
Meeting. Wm. T. KEwiey. 


I am glad a task to me is given 
To labor at day by day ; 
For it brings me health and strength and hope 
And I cheerfully learn to say, 
“ Head yon may think; Heart, you may feel ; 
But, Hand, you shall work alway.” 
—Louisa M, Alcott. 
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CLEAR VOICES FROM ENGLAND. 


Two articles just published in the Eoglish journals of | 


Friends deserve particular notice. One of these, in 
the British Friend for First month, under the caption, 
“Unity or Uniformity ; which Should It Be?” has 
already been published in our paper, and was read, we 
have no doubt, with satisfaction. The other article 
is a contribution to the London Friend, which we re- 
publish this week. 

In both these articles, as in the brief but emphatic 
note which John G. Whittier recently sent to Wm. 
Edward Turner, there is full and earnest recognition 
of the cardinal thought of Quaker Christianity, the 
Divine Immanence, and in neither of them, happily, 
is this great thought obscured or confused by associa- 
ting with it speculative views of dogmatic theology. 
Very strongly, indeed, the author of the contribu- 
tion to the Friend puts the case, when, after express- 
ing his satisfaction that Friends have not adopted 
any “creed,” he goes on to say that “if the Society 
of Friends has no creed, it has doctrine, and of this 
doctrine, the sweetest, holiest, and most precious, is 
that of the Inward Light.” 

Both the articles under our notice, however, do 
more than testify their devotion to the cardinal prin- 
ciple of Quakerism. Each of them makes a valuable 
contribution to the discussion of the manner in 
which the principles of Friends are to be maintained. 
The theme of the British Friend is the unity of the 
Society upon the broad ground of what is essential. 
It very earnestly and very convincingly points out 
that it is neither possible nor desirable to bring all 
the members of a religious body to an absolute uni- 
formity of belief. It truly says that it is unity, not 
uniformity, which is to be desired, and that this 
unity is to be secured by an agreement in conviction 
as to fundamentals, with a free exercise, both of lib- 
erty of belief, and charity for one another’s beliefs, 
as to the things which are not fundamental. Noth- 
ing could be truer than this. It is the keynote of 
early Tne range of doctrinal views 
among the pioneer Friends was wide; but they 
stood firmly together on the great and essential ques- 
tions. Upon this foundation it is that the Society of 
Friends in the United States —we mean our own 
body,—has maintained itself in a near and cordial 
unity, without doctrinal dispute or distraction, for 


Quakerism. 
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more than sixty years ; and it is by foliowing the op- 
posite plan and demanding a dogmatic uniformity 
which could not be had, that the so-called “ Ortho- 
dox” bodies of this country have divided and re- 
divided. We have proved, on the one hand, that 
unity is possible, and they have shown on the other 
that uniformity is not possible. 

The valuable thought in the other article,—that 
in the Friend—is that the Society of Friends directly 
meets the present want of a large number of sincere 
seekers after the truth. The writer truly says that 
its simplicity, its avoidance of forms and ceremonies, 
its insistence on life and character rather than pro- 
fession and ritual, makes it serviceable to-day toa 
great body of those who cannot be satisfied with out- 
ward forms, sacerdotal assumptions, or state control 
of religion, This is true. And the thought is en- 
hanced and made available by combining it with the 
other thought,—unity not uniformity,—presented in 
the British Friend. The structure of a living Society 
of Friends here appears, based upon faith in Imme- 
diate Revelation, granting in non-essentials a large 
right of private opinion, and maintaining a simple, 
spiritual, practical Christianity. There is a place in 
the world to-day for sucha religious body. The 
need for it was never greater. Opportunities for its 
service to mankind open on every hand, at home and 
abroad, in the duties of private life, and in the affairs 
of nations. It must be plain to many earnest minds, 
as it is to the author of the contribution to the Friend, 
that by standing firmly upon the broad ground which 
George Fox opened to our possession, by preserving 
faithfully the simple and practical religion which 
naturally arises there,and by covering minor differ- 
ences with the mantle of Christian love and for- 
bearance, the work of Quakerism may go on afresh, 
and its results may equal any in the days that are 
past. 


ERRATA.—William T. Kelley writes us: “In the issue of 
First month 30, in my article on the Nicholite meetings, I 
find an error, where, referring to the old North West Fork 
meeting-house, it says: ‘But the house was removed by 
Friends to the Caroline side, where it now stands.’ It 
should have been, ‘to the Dorchester (county) side, where it 
now stands.’ ”’ 

The addition of the word “annually” at the close of the 
last article on Friends’ Library, was an error: the context 
shows that 238,000 in the aggregate was meant. 

In last week’s Scripture Lesson, Zedekiah was printed 
Jedekiah, near the top of the second column, page 84. 


HAVE you ever thought of the weight of a word 
That falls in the heart like the song of a bird, 

That gladdens the springtime of memory and youth, 
And garlands with cedar the banner of Truth, 

That moistens the harvesting spot of the brain 

Like dewdrops that fall on a meadow of grain, 

Or that shrivels the germ and destroys the fruit, 
And lies like a worm at the lifeless root ? 
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DEATHS. 

BARTRAM.—At Darby, 
Bartram, in his 56th 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

BANCROFT.—First month °0, 1892, Napoleon Bancroft, 
aged 62 years, son of the late John and Susanna Bancroft ; 
a member of the monthly meeting held at Green street, 
Philadelphia. 

DORAN.—In Camden, N. J., First month 31, 1892, Fran- 
cis Doran, aged 68 years, son of the late Wm. W. and Caro- 
line Doran, formerly of Mount Holly, N. J.; 
the monthly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

FRYER.—In Easton, New York, First month 25, 1892, 
of pneumonia, Susan Fryer, iv the 76th year of her age; a 
member of Easton Monthly Meeting. 

GARRETT. 
county, Pa., on First month 28, 1892, Abuer Garrett, in the 
83d year of his age; 

HAINES.—At his home in Medford, N. J., on the 17th 
of First month, 1892, Isaac Haines, in the #2d year of his 
age; an elder of Medford Monthly Meeting. 

HAMMOND.—At her home, near Colesburg, Clayton 
county, Ia.,on First month 23d, 1892, Rutbanna Hammond, 
widow of John Hammond, and 
Samuel and Rebecca Wright, formerly of Dunning’s Creek, 

3edford county, Pa.,aged 69 years and 9 months. She had 
been for many years a suffering invalid, during which time 
she manifested great patience and fortitude. She had a 
birthright membership in the Society of Friends, and had 
great veneration for Friends’ principle. 
Friend in the county in which she resided. 
number of kind friends, who will mourn her loss and re- 
vere her many good qualities. J. A. W. 

JANNEY.--On Fourth-day morning, First month 20, 
1892, at her home, in Pendleton, Indiana, Ruth D., beloved 
wife of Jonas Janney, in her 77th year; 
ber of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting 

This dear Friend goes to her 
behind her the record of a pure, holy, 
for threescore and ten years was dedicated to God. 


First month, 31, 1892, John 


year; a valued member of Darby 


At his residence, in Upper Oxford, Chester 


formerly of Uwchlan. 


youngest 


She was the only 


She leaves a 


a cherished mem- 


everlasting rest, leaving 
righteous life, that 
The 
utterance of her name now fills many hearts with loving 
The 
noble soul has finished the earthly portion of her life, and 


reverence and painful sense of Joss. strong, 


sweet, 
has risen outof sight. Many weak and discouraged ones, 
lifted, 
whose lives she enriched, wi!l rise up and call her blessed. 


whose sorrow she comforted, whose burdens she 
“Gracious natures leave their love behind to work for 
mercy still.”’ C. 
JOHNSON.—First month 30, 1592, at his home in Terre 
Haute, Indiana, in his 80th year, after an illness of five 
weeks of pneumonia, following an attack of * la grippe,” 
formerly a member of Honey Creek 
Monthly Meeting, but at the laying down of that meeting 
his right was transferred, with those of others, to Benja- 
minville Monthly Meeting He leaves wife, (formerly 
Mary E. Trueblood, of Blue River, Salem, Ind.), 
son. 


Davies Johnson, 


and one 
He was a life-long and consistent member of the So- 
ciety of Friends,a man of integrity of purpose, and up- 
rightness of heart, beloved by his friends and esteemed by 
his fellow-townsmen. He was the last representative of a 
large family of brothers and sisters (his sister Rachel Hog- 
gatt, deceased in Ninth month last) children of Joseph and 
Sarah Johnson, of Chester county, Pa., from which place 
they moved to Indiana, near Lick Creek Monthly Meeting, 
in 1820. E. H. C. 

SUPLEE.—On the morning of the 6th inst., of capil- 
lary bronchitis, Edward Betts, son of William J. and Anna 
P. Suplee, aged 2 years. 
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a member of 





daughter of 
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WALTON.—At Yates Center, Kansas, on the 24th of 
First month, 1892, Wilmer Walton, in the 66th year of his 
age; a member of Wapsinonoc Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 
Whilst suffering from the grip he accompanied his wife to 
the burial of her father, Thomas Lamborn. He became 
very ill, and after his illness of eighteen days he died there 
and was buried by the side of his father-in-law. 

He was the son of the late Thornton and Hannah B. 
Walton, and was born in Byberry, Pa. Many years of his 
life were spent in the South, teaching the Freedmen with- 
out compensation, feeling it a special duty required of him 
by the Great Master, and in all his transactions he was 
scrupulously honest and conscientious, ever seeking direc- 
tion from the All-wise Councillor. In his sickness he ex- 
pressed perfect resignation to the will of his Heavenly 
Father, whether life or death be the result. 

He had 


men,” and was perfectly “happy” in the midst of suffer- 


nothing ‘but “love and good will toward all 


ing, remaining entirely conscious until the spirit took its 
flight. He gave directions that his funeral be plain and 
simple, and conducted according to the order of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends, which was carried out 

He came to Parsons in 1880, and was for a long time 
engaged in finding homes and employment for freedmen, 
and instrumental in the establishment of the Hobson Nor- 
mal Institution of that place, which has proven of great 
power in the education and enlightenment of the colored 
race. M. L. W. 

WILBUR.—At North Easton, New York, First month 
23, 1892, of apoplexy, Cornelia B. Wilbur, in the 59th year 
of her age ; 
ing. 

WILKINSON.—Twelfth month 26, 1891, at his home in 
Jennersville, Chester county, Pa., Marshall P. Wilkinson, 


a life-long member of Easton Monthly Meet- 


in the 64th year of his age; a valued member of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting. 
MATTIE C. WRIGHT. 

By the sudden death of Mattie C. Wright, which oc- 
curred Twelfth month 19, 1891, the meeting and First-day 
school at Trenton experienced a vacancy which will be 
hard to fill. 
sudden and unexpected, it cast a gloom ever the whole 


Taken from us in the bloom of life, and so 


meeting. 
was beloved by ail who knew or came in contact with her. 
her post of duty, health permitting, 
teaching her class of little boys how to become useful and 


She was so mild and sweet-tempered that she 
She was always at 
honest men. Where is there a more beautiful lesson or a 
better proof of the passage of Scriptnre which says: “In 
the midst of life we are in death.” 

W. E. M. 


NOT enjoyment and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way, 
But to live that each to-morrow 


Finds us better than to-day. 


We know not what lies before us 
As we enter another vear ; 
The Past is in God’s keeping, 
The Future—His mercy will clear 
Sucu help as we can give each other in this world 
is a debt to each other, and the man who perceives a 
superiority or a capacity in a subordinate, and 
neither confesses nor assists it, is not merely the 
withholder of kindness, but the committer of injury. 
— Ruskin. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 8. 
SECOND MONTH 21, 1892. 
JEHOIAKIM’S WICKEDNESS. 
GOLDEN Text.—To-day if ye shall hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts as in the provocation.—Hebrews 3 : 15. 
Read Jeremiah 36: 19-31. 
Ir will be seen that the prophecy of Jeremiah which 
forms the basis of our study, is not arranged in chrono- 
logical order, but goes back to the reign of Jehoia- 
kim, the son of the good king Josiah. We do not 
study these prophecies for the history of the Hebrew 
people as a nation, but to catch, if possible, the spirit 
of those divine truths that are scattered through 
them, and were given by the God of their fathers to 
prepare the hearts of the people for the larger open- 
ings of these same truths when, in the fullness of 
time, they were to be revealed through the teaching 
and ministry of the Beloved Son. 

The time of the prophecy is when Nebuchadnez- 
zar, king of Babylon, has crossed the boundary of 
Judah, and the country places have been deserted. 
The king of Judah has proclaimed a temple fast for 
the citizens of Jerusalem and the refugees that have 
shelter within its walls. Jeremiah is not in the royal 
favor, and is not allowed to utter the word of the 
Lord in their hearing. But he must be heard though 
it be through another. The whole account is full of 
interest, and is found in the first part of the chapter 
in which our lesson occurs. Jeremiah indites the 
words, and they are written out by Baruch, who 
reads it in the presence of the princes of Judah, and 
these make report to the king. This brings us to the 
subject of our lesson. 

Go hide thou and Jeremiah, etc. This advice to 
Baruch was in anticipation of the anger of the king 
when the roll or letter was read to him. It would 
lead him to take the life of these men. 

And they were not afraid, etc. The dreadful fate 
that Jeremiah saw impending over the nation made 
no impression upon the king and his nobles, who 
saw not the ruin that was so near at hand. To show 


his contempt for the warning, and his unbelief of 


the words of the prophet, he cut the roll in pieces 
and burned it. 


Take ye again another roll, etc. This was the word 


of the Lord to Jeremiah, and in repeating the phrase | 


it is not intended to convey the thought of any oral 
communication of the Divine word. It was then as 
it is now, “ nigh inthe heart” (Romans 10: 8), and 
it was in the heart of the prophet that the Divine 
word was heard. 

Why hast thou written them, etc. This was the in- 
quiry of the wicked king, who, sitting at his ease in 


his winter house, where he had surrounded himself | 
with the luxuries of oriental splendor, had given him- | 


self up to sensuous enjoyments, caring nothing for 
the condition of his people, who were fleeing in ter- 
ror from the invading foes. 

He shall have none to sit on the throne, etc. This was 
always regarded as a calamity. To have no son to 
succeed him was one of the things that gave sorrow 
to the heart of a Hebrew king. His reign was brief, 
and he was succeeded by Zedekiah, who was the last 
of the line of kings to sit on the throne of David. 





TOPIC: CONCEPTIONS OF GOD. 

Webster defines conception as “the formation in 
the mind of an image, idea, or notion.” Of things 
that are visible, the conception is a picture of the 
outward object, and usually one picture stands for all 
objects of a certain class. Thus the words man, In- 
dian, negro, Jew, blacksmith, plowman, merchant, 
bring up mental pictures which represent our general 
ideas of these classes-of persons. Usually these 
mental pictures have to be altered from time to time 
as we grow in knowledge and experience. Oar first 
conceptions, being our first impressions, are usually 
crude, inadequate, and even unjust. 

Likewise with things we cannot see, such as quali- 
ties, forces, and actions, our mental pictures are usu- 
ally associated with the objects possessing the quality, 
exercising the force, or performing the action. Test 
this by seeing what mental picture is made by the 
words beauty, strength, heat, running, and galloping. 

Men’s conceptions of God are formed in a some- 
what similar manner. “ No man hath seen God at 
any time”; therefore, according to age, experience, 
and development, both of individuals and races, 
and their knowledge of God’s works and laws 
and character, their conceptions of him are associ- 
ated with different objects, and undergo progressive 
changes. It is not God that changes, but our concep- 
tions of him ; and at best our highest conceptions must 
fall far short of His goodness and glory and power. 

In the past men have conceived God as being, or 
as associated with, blocks of stone, sculptured figures, 
plants, animals, and imaginary beings of human or 
partly human form. In the human form, he has 
been regarded as the despotic ruler, jealous, revenge- 
ful, vindictive ; then as the judge, just but relentless ; 
later, as the merciful judge ; again, as the good shep- 
herd guarding his flocks in the green pastures and 
leading them besides the still waters; and finally, in 
the prayer of Jesus, he is addressed as “ Our Father, 
which art in heaven.” Every person, old or young, 
can feel in his heart that these last two conceptions 
are much nearer the truth than those of the earlier 
times. 

Friends also like to think of God as the light that 
shines in the human soul. “God is light, and in 
Him is no darkness at all.” “ If we love one another 
God dwelletk in us.” As the light of the sun is 
necessary for our outward blessings, so the light of 
God in the soul is the source of our best feelings, our 
noblest purposes, our deepest joy and peace. 

All the higher conceptions of God, though only 
images in our minds, are nevertheless useful to us as 
embodying a portion of truth. We cannot know all 
of God, but we can conceive something of the nature 
of his loving kindness, tender mercy, and watchful 
care. We should endeavor to make our conceptions 
of God the noblest and best we can imagine, and then 
to be true to those conceptions in both thought and 
action. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 
The time in which the occurrences of our lesson 
took place was in the fifth year of Jehoiakim, who had 
been placed on the throne by Pharaoh Necho as his 
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vassal, he having deposed Jehoahaz, his brother, and 
laid the country under tribute to Ezypt. 

The “ winter house” in which “the king sat” 
was the ground floor of the palace. It was heated by 
a charcoal fire, made in a large earthenware pot, 
which after the fumes were dissipated was placed in 
the center of the room, in a shallow depression made 
for the purpose, and the glowing embers were covered 
to retain the heat. All the ‘houses in Palestine ex- 
cept those occupied by the peasants, had two stories ; 
the upper one opening upon the verandah, was with- 
out any heating apparatus, and was called the “ sum- 
mer house.” The roll used by Baruch the scribe, in 
writing down the message of the prophet Jeremiah, 
is generally believed to have been made of leather, as 
the art of manufacturing parchment was a later dis- 
covery, and leather was then in common use. The 
Persian records were written upon it. Papyrus was 
the material used by the Egyptians, and as intercourse 
between Judea and Ezypt was close and friendly, he 
may have written it upon Papyrus. It is a matter of 
smlal moment, whether the one or the other. The 
main thought is the puny effort of the angry monarch 
to throw contempt upon the Divine Word as given 
forth by the chosen prophet of Jehovah. Over and 
over again, in one form or another, the same course 
had been pursued by men whom birth or military 
distinction had placed upon the throne of Israel, and 
ever had the sequel proved the sovereignty of the 
nation to be in the keeping of the Great I Am, who 
in choosing among the nations of the earth, a people 
through whom this sovereignty should be manifested 
to the whole world, looked with favor upon the faith- 
ful Abraham, who in his efforts to be true to his con- 
victions of the one God as the ruler of the Universe 
amid the adolatries of heathen worsbip, gathered up 
his family and his earthly possessions and seeking a 
“better country,” traveled a long and toilsome jour- 
ney of hundreds of miles till he reached the Canaan 
of his hopes,—his aspirations. 

It was through him that all the nations of the 
earth were to be blest in coming to this same knowl- 
edge of a Supreme Being, and to this end prophets 
and apostles and teachers were sent to them and in 
the fulness of time the Beloved Son, whose exalted 
mission it was to bring peace upon the earth and 
good will, through his proclamation of the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. And 
while the human family has been very slow in ac- 
cepting his teaching, it is surely accomplishing its 
work, and the fact that any portion, however small, 
has been brought under its influence is a prophecy 
and promise of the fulfillment of the words of the 
prophet, that “ nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 


Taere should be nothing in our acts, within our 
homes, in our places of business, in our pleasures, that 
is not consistent with the attitude of a soul aware of 
the presence of God, and speaking to Him by the ac- 
tion of the hands, and the impulse of the heart not 
less than by the utterance of the lips. The life of 
Jesus was a life of worship from its beginning to its 
end. So may the life of every disciple be.—Selected. 
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[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E, HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA | 

YOUNG FRIENDS’ MEETINGS AT HIGHLAND,IA. 
I pesireE to write regarding the Young People’s Meet- 
ing, held at Highland, Iowa, and also to make some 
extracts from the pen of one of our correspondents 
for the Western Department, who has devoted much 
of her time to the improvement and elevation of the 
young entrusted to her care, not only in the public 
schools, but in our First-day schools as well. In the 
latter she has been a deeply interested worker, has 
endeavored as far as possible through the light given 
her to make herself acquainted with each lesson as 
it came in course, and when she came before her 
class it was her concern to bring out the full thought 
contained in the lesson, laboring to enter into the 
very spirit of it, that in the end it might prove to be 
a profitable occasion. Some months since she, with 
others in the younger walks of life, felt the time had 
come when a young people’s meeting would meet 
the needs of this young life around them that would 
tend to deepen the interest already awakened in the 
great principle underlying our Society. 

With desire to deepen the religious sentiment in 
the hearts of the dear young people, they organized 
themselves into an association, and have held sev- 
eral meetings to good satisfaction, commencing their 
studies with the First Query in our Book of Disci- 
pline, and going regularly through them, making 
them a subject for each meeting, the Eighth Query 
being the last under consideration, which reads thus: 
“When members violate any of our vital testimo- 
nies, or s0 act as to morally injure themselves, is due 
watchfulness observed to extend to them patient and 
Christian care for their restoration to correct living 
and unity of fellowship in the Society?” The point 
raised in this Query was, What are our vital testimo- 
nies? a question that has given rise to a difference 
of opinion even among the older ones. There was 
some difference of opinion in this meeting. Some of 
them thought that the vital testimonies were em- 
braced in all acts that have a demoralizing influence 
upon our lives,while others thought they had a deeper 
significance. Toree meetings were devoted to this 
interesting topic. The last was thought to be the 
most profitable, in which truth appeared to reign. 
Our friend writes: ‘The remarks made were gentle 
and helpful.” Papers were read by two children, 
each of them thirteen. One emphasized the neces- 
sity of “ kindly and faithfully reproving the errors of 
others, waiting patiently for the right time to give 
the needed reproof, and that in no way should chil- 
dren give their approval to wrong.” The other one 
says: “I have been trying to arrive at a satisfatory 
answer as to what are our vital testimonies. I have 
come to the conclusion that it must be the principal 
points of religion, such as being honest, truthful, 
temperate, and good. If that is it,1 am pretty sure 
that they are very often violated.” They both say 
more than I have space to give them. Their senti- 
ments are good, and I desire their encouragement in 
everything that will make them good and pure. Our 
correspondent, in writing of these meetings, says: 
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“ These meetings are beautiful in their design. O, I 
long to have them prosper. We cannot hold all the 
young people, of course, not even in the right,— 
much less in our Society. But there will be gain to 
them or to some in what they must read for them- 
selves, and in what they must hear while here.” She 
adds: “ We all enjoy the Western Department very 
much, and read everything in it eagerly.” 

We receive comforting words of encouragement 
from many of our correspondents, and feel grateful 
for them. Tuomas E. Hocus. 


A PHASE OF INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 

I desire to call the attention of Friends, and par- 
ticularly the joint committee on Indian concerns, to 
a recent ruling of the Interior Department, which is 
in substance as near as I can make it out (not hav- 
ing access to the document in question), that In- 
dians of mixed blood are not Indians, but whites, 
thus reversing the position of the Government hith- 
erto, and which was especially maintained during the 
days of slavery, that the child inherited the condi- 
tion of the mother. I do not know what effect such 
a ruling may bave on other Indian tribes, but as re- 
gards the Sioux it must create confusion and heart 
burnings which it may be bard to allay. In 1868 or 
69 the Government, through its authorized commis- 
sioners, made a treaty with the Sioux nation, which 
was ratified by the various bands composing it, as 
well as by the Senate of the United States, and is, 
therefore, the law of the land. By the provisions of 
this agreement any white man who married an In- 
dian was to receive 320 acres of land, while the In- 
dian was to receive but 160 acres ; and however we 
may differ in opinion as to the policy of giving a 
bonus for such an intermixture of the races, yet 
since the time of its going into operation it has been 
accepted in good faith, and white men making such 
marriages bave always been acknowledged through 
the wife, in the issue of rations and the annual dis- 
tribution of clothing, implements, seeds, etc., and 
when the lands were apportioned in severalty no 
distinction was made between the Indiansand mixed 
bloods. In all treaties with the Indians their names 
will be found appended without distinction as mem- 
bers of the tribe. If this ruling of the Government 
is to be held valid it will unsetile nearly half of the 
titles to these allotments, and open the door for the 
cupidity and avarice of designing men to defraud the 
rightful occupants of the lands which they had se- 
lected for their future homes. If the authorities of 
the land bave no regard to the keeping of their con- 
tracts involate, need we marvel that the Indians be- 
come restive under these repeated impositions and 
resist them often by the shedding of blood ? In view 
of these things does it not become our duty as the 
friends of the Indians to exert our influence with 
thoee in autbority for the promotion of right and 
justice in these particulars ? 

GeorGe S. TrRuMAN, 

Genoa, Neb, First month 25 

AN EARLY PROHIBITION PETITION. 


There is recorded in the State archives of North 
Carolina a prohibition petition, uader date of May 26, 
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1756, from “ Hagler,” the chief of the Catawba I[n- 
dians. He thus petitions Chief Justice Henley : 

“TI desire a stop may be put to the selling of 
strong liquors by the white people to my people, es- 
pecially near my people. If the white people make 
strong drink, let them sell it to one another, or drink 
it in their own families. This will avoid a great deal 
of mischief, which otherwise will happen from my 
people getting drunk and quarreling with the white 
people.” 

Schoolcraft, in a sketch of the Catawba Indians, 
says of Hagler: “ He was a great man.” It appears 
from history that his home was in Camden county, 
North Carolina, and that the town of Camden had a 
unique way of honoring him,—a weather vane in 
the shape of an Indian, shooting an arrow in the 
quarter from which the wind comes. 

The writer has in his possession records of some 
of the Henleys of Camden and Pasquotank counties. 
N.C. They belonged to the Society of Friends, and 
I think it not unlikely Chief Justice Henley was one 
of them. Our meeting at Highland is largely made 
up of descendants of these North Carolina Henleys. 

Highland, Indiana. E. H. T. 


Mary ALLEN West, for nearly sevenSyears editor- 
in-chief of the Union Signal, has been granted a six 
months’ leave of absence for rest and recuperation. 
She has gone on an excursion to California with the 
International League of Press Ciubs as delegate from 
the Women’s Press Association of Illinois, of which 
she is President. In the rearrangement of the edi- 
torial corps of the Union Signal, consequent upon her 
absence, and the lamented death of Julia Ames, 
Frances E, Willard and Lady Henry Somerset are in 
charge as editors. 


Jessie A. ACKERMAN is following Mary Clement 
Leavitt who “ belted the world with the white rib- 
bon.” She spent Christmas in Australia, where 
much effective work seems to have been done, and 


| from there will proceed to other fields of labor. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FARMINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tus was held at Macedon Centre, N. Y., on the 2d, 
34, and 4th of the present month. Oa Third-day 
afternoon the meeting of Ministers and Elders was 
held. No vocal counsel was given, but there appeared 
to be an earnest seeking after the truth and to walk 
in the pathway which would be laid for us. We bad 
all passed throuyh a steady rain to this meeting and 
returning from it, some coming a distance. On 
Fourth day, convened the quarterly meeting. It 
was small in numbers but earnest in spirit. The 
weather was rather too inclement for the elderly ones 
to come, and many weresick. The comforting assur- 
ance of the Christ, that where two or three are 
gathered, there will I be also, was felt. Still some 
dear friends from another part of our Quarter, and a 
few from Canada were present with us. The coun- 
sel offered was, that while the majority of mankind 
are seemingly seeking for avenues of happiness, i» 
almost infinite ways, yet it is never realized truly 
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until the mind becomes established in the line of 
duty opened to it. Peace is then the result and much 
of the wondrous beauty of God’s truth may be made 
clear to us. 

After refreshments, and social intercourse, at the 
homes near the meeting-house, Friends again con- 
vened at 330 o’clock, and held a very instructive 
temperance meeting. From it we went forth re- 
solved to let no opportunity pass when we could use 
influence against the giant evil, Intemperance, the 
worst enemy of mankind now existing. 

Fifth-day morning found us again convened, with 
a goodly gathering of young and old. A precious 
silence pervaded the meeting, during which the 
Spirit seemed under the preparing hand, when Wil- 
liam G. Barker was favored to speak most clearly on 
the importance of our living according to our convic- 
tion of truth. By continuing faithful, we shall know 
the truth, and the truth will make us free indeed. 

Feeling thatthe bread that had been broken for 
us had been sufficient, and many fragments might be 
gathered and preserved, the meeting concluded. 

S. A. G. 


CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 

The winter meeting of this Quarter was held at 
West Chester, Second month 2nd, and was largely at- 
tended. Benjamin F. Nichols from near State Centre, 
lowa,was the first speaker. Ina few earnest, tender 
words he called his hearers to the investigation of 
truth for themselves, away from a dependence upon 
the letter, to the word of Divine life spoken direct to 
each individual spirit. He was followed by Joel 
Birdsall, of Indiana, in a somewhat extended ser- 
mon on doctrinal points. Brief communications from 
Lydia H. Price and others occupied the remainder of 
the first session. In the business meeting the usual 
queries were considered, and comments made thereon 
by the visitors present, as well as others. At the 
close the meeting assermbled in joint session to con- 
fer upon the subject of establishing Youths’ Meet- 
ings, as held over from Jast Quarter. Some expres- 
sion was given in favor of such meetings and others 
could not see the necessity of multiplying meetings 
while those already existing were not better attended. 
The hour being late, the subject was finally referred 
to a committee, consisting largely of young people, to 
report to a future meeting. 

In the women’s meeting previous to the holding 
of the joint session, the following report was read 
and awakend much interest : 

REPORT OF FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOME. 

“Friends’ Boarding Home” still continues to be well 
filled, and others of the class for whom it is designed are 
looking toward it as a resting place for their declining 
years. The management is very satisfactory, and all are 
made as comfortable as the present accommodations permit. 
Its growing needs demanding a more suitable house, it was 
stated at our last quarterly meeting that West Chester 
Preparative Meeting had granted a lot of ground adjacent 
to the meeting-house, upon which to build one. This lot, 
itis proposed, shall be conveyed by writings to “ Friends’ 
Boarding Home of Concord Quarterly Meeting” as soon as 
the charter is obtained, so as to make the Home a perpetual 
institution. Necessary steps have been taken for procur- 
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ing this charter and it will be asked of the court Second 
month 15th, 1892. It now remains for us to make active 
efforts to collect money fora building. With the nucleus 
of $1,000 saved from collections, we feel that it should not 
be difficult to raise $10,000, which sum will be needed, if 
only all can be interested, and willing to contribute accord- 
ing to their means for this purpose. It is proposed to build 
a plain, substantial house that will accommodate a house- 
hold of twenty persons. and supply it with good modern 
conveniences, the building to be so constructed as to admit 
of extension when needed. 

Our members and those interested in Friends will be 
given an opportunity to help in this enterprise which we 
feel to be one worthy of our earnest Christian endeavor. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee. 
Mapy McALLISTER, Clerk 

Second month 2, 1392. 





NEWTOWN FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Newtown (Bucks Co., Pa.) Friends’ Associa- 
tion held its second stated meeting on the evening of 
the 3d of Second month, at tke house of Stacy B. 
Brown. About twenty-five persons were present, in- 
cluding our friend, Abram R. Vail of Quakertown, 
N. J. The first paper read was in answer to the 
question, Why do Friends think it right to adhere to 
the plain dress and the plain language? It was ex- 
plained that the dress was the one that was generally 
worn by the common people of England at the time 
of the rise of the Society, and the language was the 
language of Scripture. Next was a reading on the 
history of the Society, written at the request of the 
Meeting for Sufferings, of London Yearly Meeting, 
in 1790. This contained much information that was 
not generally possessed by many of the young peo- 
ple present; it was very interesting and brought out 
many inquiries, and favorable comments. An essay 
was then read, which had been prepared by one of 
the elderly Friends, on the subject and manner of 
the formation of the discipline of the Society, giving 
the dates when many of the paragraphs now in the 
book of discipline were first adopted. Information 
was given in regard to the establishment of women’s 
meetings,and the alterations and additions made from 
time to time with the dates showing when women 
were first allowed to have any voice in the formation 
of discipline, when they were first admitted to serve 
on the Representative Committee, and finally when 
men were put on entire equality with the women, by 
depriving the men of some of the privileges they 
had before exercised, ete. 

The committee on Current Topics furnished sev- 
eral selections from FrigNpDs’ INTELLIGENCER 
elsewhere, that were interesting and instructive. 


E. 


and 


To the giver shall be given ; 
If thou wouldst walk in light 
Make other spirits bright ; 
Who, seeking for himself alone, ever entered heaven ? 
In blessing we are blest, 
In labor find our rest ; 
If we bend not to the world’s work, heart, and hand, 
and brain, 
We have lived our life in vain. 


—C. Seymour. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

CHANGES AT THE UNIVERSITY.—Several changes in the 
Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania, within the past 
year or so have caused much private remark, as they are 
thought to indicate a policy of the Provost and Trustees to 
remove the older professors generally. One of the most re- 
cent changes is caused by the resignation of Prof. Lewis M. 
Haupt from his chair of Engineering in the Scientific School. 
He resigned because he was requested by the Provost to do 
so, but without having the reason for this demand distinctly 
stated. Professor Haupt is one of the most prominent and 
active men in his profession, giving particular attention to 
the two great engineering problems of canals and common 
roads, and his department in the University has been well 
sustained,—a condition in contrast with some of the other 
experimental departments undertaken in recent years. 


A Goop ATTENDANCE.—The 
School, Mt. Pleasant, S. C., says: 
enty-five pupils have been in attendance the past month 
and in spite of unpleasant and severely cold 


bulletin of the Laing 


“One hundred and sev- 


December |, 
weather, our average attendance has been one hundred and 
fifty-five. There has been a great deal of sickness around us, 
but health has seemed to prevail among the pupils.”’ 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTEs.—In addition to Henry 
McAllister and B. F. Battin, elected by the Senior Class, the 
Faculty has chosen the following speakers for the Twentieth 
Commencement: Phebe H. Ketcham, Ellen Pyle, John F. 
Murray, and William E. Walter. 

The mid-winter elections have resulted in the selection 
of the class presidents as follows: Senior, Henry McAllister ; 
Sophomore, George G. Griest ; 
Percival Par- 


Junior, Clement M. Lodge; 
Freshman, Samuel Palmer; Sub-Collegiate, 
rish 

“The Influence of the Society of Friends in the Eleva- 
Prof. Smith’s 
subject was opened by 


tion of Women,” was the general topic of 
meeting, on the 7th instant. The 
Carrie Way, ‘93, and papers were read by Mary Underhill, 
94, and Ellen Pyle, ’92. 

The first meeting of “‘The Philosophical Club,” was held 
Third-day evening, Second month 2. 
composed of members of the Faculty and teachers in the 
Its name is indicative of the work that the “Club” 


This association is 


College. 
expects to perform. 

Prof. Howell, of the Arkansas Industrial University, at- 
tended the first meeting of the Philosophical Club, and 
spent the following day in the class-rooms. He has recently 
visited Harvard and University of Pennsylvania. H. 


LITERARY NOTIFS 
THE CHRISTOPHER SOWER Company, Philadelphia, have 
published a little work, by Dr. Edward H. Magill, on “The 
Principal Parts of Irregular French Verbs, with the Inflec- 


tion of their Irregular Tenses.” It is prepared for conve- 
nient reference, and will be added to the author's “ Reading 
French Grammar,” which is now in preparation, and will 
soon be issued by the same publishers. The latter work is 
upon a new plan, the result of Dr. Magill’s mature studies 
of the French, and of his conclusions as to the best method 
of English study of that language. Following it he pro- 
poses to issue a series of selections from the best modern 
French authors, fully annotated, and prepared for class use. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have issued a new edition of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” It is in two volumes, and has two 
fine portraits of Harriet Beecher Stowe, and sixteen full- 
page and nearly one hundred and thirty text illustrations 
by Kemble. 


—The Cosmopolitan Magazine, in its issue for Second 
month, has an interesting illustrated article on “‘ Love and 
Marriage in Japan,” by Sir Edwin Arnold, and President 
Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University has a practical paper 
on “ Boys and Boys’ Schools.” 

—Dr. Andrew D. White will have in the next issue of 
the Popular Science Monthly a chapter on Astronomy in his 
Warfare of Science series. The strenuous exertions made 
by both the clergy to suppress the teachings of Copernicus 
and Galileo are impressively set forth. The same number 
will have a paper by Carroll D. Wright, Chief of the U.S 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, with the title “ Social Statistics 
of Cities,” comparing the area and population, and the cost 
of each department of public works, in fifty cities of the 
United States. The comparison contradicts some prevailing 
opinions as to what cities have the most expensive govern- 
ments. 


VANITAS VANITATUM. 
Wuat is it to be wise? 
‘Tis but to know how little can be known.—Pope. 
A poor, poor fellow, a very good fellow, 
Went maundering by the sea, 
Looking at times to the starry heaven, 
At times to the wild waves free ; 
And said to himself, wise-looking, 
“Td know the eternal plan, 
I'd solve the riddle of fortune, 
The meaniug of God aud man.” 


And a voice came out of the darkness, 

Out, perchance, from his soul — 
“Thou fool! wouldst ladle the ocean 

Into the rim of a bow! ! 

Wouldst make thine eyes the circle 
Of all that the world’s contain, 

Or gather the stars in a chalice 
No bigger than thy brain ? ” 


Out of the dark came brightness, 
And a second voice replied— 
“ Forgive me, oh, forgive me, 
My arrogance and pride ! 
Wisdom is born of folly, 
And folly from wisdom grows ; 
And he is the wisest of men 


Who knows how little he knows.” 
Belgravia 


FOR THOSE WHO PERISH. 
“* Tutto il mondo é paese.’’ —ITALIAN PROVERB 
‘*The whole world is our fatherland.” 
ALAS! that we should stand so long and cry 
Only the name of Him whom we would know, 
Alas! that we should stand and hear the sigh 
Of those that dwell with us on earth below, 
Where the rich harvest of his love should grow 


Harken! I hear the warring of the creeds, 
I hear the endless battle of belief. 

Is this the harvest of those tender seeds, 
This weary jangle of dispute and grief? 
Once more to sowing—be such harvest brief ! 


Nay, this is not the harvest that they bear; 
I hold a higher hope in human-kind 

Than this dark doubt, that wakens deep despair ; 
For be the eyes of understanding blind, 
The heart is deeper, truer, than the mind. 


I think we do most truly worship Thee 
Less in Cathedrals hallowed by Christ’s name 
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Than in Thy temple of humanity, 
About whose doorways groan the poor and lame, 
Who perish while we clamber up to fame. 


That temple wherein He whom we adore, 
Thy messenger, anointed with Thy word, 
Taught daily by near parables, and more 
By every syllable the people heard— 
By every deed to man, and beast, and bird. 


For every one in need, where’er he dwell, 

Cries: ‘Give! He gives to Christ who gives to me! 
Not gold alone, but love!” and such is well, 

For all may give of God’s sufficiency 

To Him who gave through His humanity. 


And you across the Sea on Russia’s plain, 
While Winter brings his season of keen need, 
And Spring is watched alone with Fear's dread pain 
Of fiercer lack of food and lack of seed, 
And Summer only brings the wanton weed. 


And Autumn brings no harvest—but of Death, 
Oh, we who are not foes, but brothers born, 
Children of one great God, whose living Breath 
Is life in all—bring you the hope of morn, 
Send you the promise of the autumn corn. 


Oh, brothers, ye have heard the bitter cry 
Of other peoples in sore hour of need, 

Ye will not pass your Russian brothers by, 
Withholding love, refusing bread and seed ? 
No! let the thought be father to the deed. 


They starve ; and yet have I no hoard of gold 
That I might meet their insufficiency ; 
Yet have I Love, that did avail of old, 
Take it, oh God; for Thy hnmanity, 
Take it, and make it worthier it and Thee! 
P. E. 


THE MARCH OF WINTER. 

THEY that have gone by forest paths shall hear 
The outcry of worn reeds and leaves long shed, 
The rise and sound of waters. Overhead, 

Out of the wide northwest wind, stripped and clear, 

Like some great army dense with battle gear, 

All day the columned clouds come marching on, 
Long hastening lines, in sombre unison, 

Vanguard, and centre, and still deepening rear; 

While from the waste beyond the western verge 
Comes the great wind like thundering cavalry, 

And buffets and wields high its whistling scourge 
Around the roofs, or in tempestuous glee, 

Over the far-off woods with tramp and surge, 

Huge and deep tongued, goes roaring like the sea. 


—Harper’s Magazine. 


TuereE is nothing so delightful as the hearing or 
the speaking of truth. For this reason there is no 
conversation as agreeable as that of the man of in- 
tegrity, who hears without any intention to betray, 
and speaks without any intention to deceive.—Plato, 


THERE are no times in life when opportunity, the 
chance to be and to do, gathers so richly about the 
soul as when it has to suffer. Then everything de- 
pends upon whether the man turns to the lower or 
the higher helps. . If he turns to God, the hour 
of suffering is the turning hour of his life.—Phillips 
Brooks. 
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THE FAMINE IN RUSSIA: THE ENGLISH 
FRIENDS’ REPORTS. 

We mentioned briefly last week that the two Eng- 
lish Friends,Edmund W. Brooks and Francis W. Fox, 
who were sent out to Russia on bebalf of London 
Yearly Meeting, had returned to London and made 
their report concerning the famine. A special sitting 
of the Meeting for Sufferings being held on the 15th 
of First month, the two delegates gave verbal reports 
to it of their experiences and observations, and an 
extended summary of these is given in the London 
Friend of the 22d. That journal also has interviews 
with them, and extracts from letters, which give 
many interesting details in reference to the famine 
district. We print herewith extracts, in which our 
readers will no doubt be interested. 

The two delegates, provided with letters of intro- 
duction to English and other residents in the cities 
of Petersburg and Moscow, left London on the morn- 
ing of 30th November, and traveling day and night, 
arrived in Petersburg on the afternoon of 3rd De- 
cember. They spent some days in Petersburg, call- 
ling on various Government cfficials and private in- 
dividuals, both Russian and English. 

The reception they met with from the former was 
courteous, but there was an evident suspicion on 
their minds, based on insufficient information of our 
Society and its objects, that the journey of the dele- 
gates was prompted by some occult motive, and had 
some other object in view than its ostensible and 
real one, and which might not be approved by the 
Russian Government. The delegates endeavored to 
obtain official approval of their proposed journey 
into the interior, being advised that the absence of 
it might cause them inconvenience if not failure; 
but not obtaining such sanction, they eventually 
started without it, and throughout their journey, 
when in contact with local officials, met with the 
most unvarying courtesy, and therefore had no rea- 
son to regret their failure to obtain formal official 
authorization. 

All preliminaries being arranged, they left Peters- 
burg on the afternoon of the 18th December, and 
Moscow on the evening of the following day, on 
their way to the distressed districts. These districts 
comprise no less than twenty-two provinces or gov- 
ernments, as they are called, situated in the eastern 
and south-eastern portions of European Russia and 
the south-western limit of Siberia. Each of these 
governments is as large or larger than England, and 
contains an average population of about 2,000,000. It 
is stated that one-half of the entire population of 
that area is destitute, and one-quarter on the verge 
of actual starvation. The cause of the destitution is 
partial failure of the harvest for five or six years 
past (varying with different localities), ending with 
total failure of the last. So absolute was the failure 
in 1891, that even the seed sown was not recovered, 
and the straw, so necessary in a country where a 
mixture of it with animal excreta constitutes the 
only fuel, was wanting also. 

The delegates visited country districts in the 
governments of Tambof, Saratof, and Samara. In 





among the peasantry, but substantial assistance 
being afforded by the Government, supplemented by 
the active efforts of the benevolent among the local 
nobility. Without that aid the pegple would have 
no resource, but with it they may be kept alive till 
next harvest. In the Governments of Saratof and 
Samara they found the distress much greater, and a 
journey of 200 miles by sledge through the villages 
brought them into painfully close personal contact 
with the conditions of starvation. 

In the village of Rybushka a landed proprietor 
stated that from 24,000 acres which he had sown 
with wheat last year he reaped not so much asa 
single sheaf. Inthe village of Talofka, a few miles 
further on, Pastor Gunther, at whose bouse they 
stopped for about three hours, told them that many 
of his people were stricken with a swelling disease 
owing to the poorness of their living, of which they 
saw some instances ; the body and limbs swell, and 
then death follows. “ Many of the poor people,” 
said Pastor Gunther, “ have bad no bread in their 
houses for weeks and months. They have rye gruel 
for breakfast, boiled cabbage for dinner, and rye 
gruel for supper.” At Golio Caramush, another large 
village, they heard the same story of want. They 
visited some of the poor people in their cottages in 
one of which, about 14 feet square, they found nine- 
teen human beings crowded together. These poor 
people declared they had only had a little soup that 
day, nothing at all the day before, and nothing in 
prospect for the following day. A soup kitchen was 
in operation in this village, from which slender assis- 
tance was being doled out to a few of the most 
necessitous. 

At Waizenfeldt, another large viilage, they were 
told that 3,000 people had no food, and were being 
supplied with a basin of soup at the cost of one half- 
penny every third day, and that life was being pro- 
tracted only in this deplorable fashion. 

The delegates everywhere found a large number 
of the nobility and landed proprietors devoting them- 
selves to the relief of the distressed peasantry, and 
many others are quite prepared to make considerable 
personal sacrifices so as to open and superintend soup 
kitchens in the villages of the several provinces. 

F. W. Fox was deeply impressed with the God- 
fearing, law-abiding, and patient endurance of the 
Russian peasantry under their great sufferings, and 
of the urgent need for immediate relief measures to 
be efficiently organized in nearly every part of the 
eighteen provinces which are more or less affected 
by the failure of the barvest last year, and also of 
the absolute necessity for suitable measures to be 
taken to prevent the recurrence of the more ill 
effects of drought in future years. As one means of 
precaution irrigation is proposed. The wide area of 
country comprised within what may be termed the 
water-shed of the Volga and the Don offers oppor- 
tunities for extensive irrigation, and wherever the 
land can be protected with irrigation works, the 
future harvests can be secured even in times of the 
most deficient rainfall. General Annenkoff proposes 
to irrigate large areas of land by leading off canals 
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from the various rivers tributary to the Volga and 
the Don, but these works will involve the expendi- 
ture of very large sums of money, and it will be many 
years before they can be brought into operation. 
F, W. Fox laid before General Annenkoff a plan for 
the carrying out, in the first place, of small village 
irrigation works formed by the construction of small 
village reservoirs or tanks, the water of the tanks to 
be fed by water raised by pumps from wells in cases 
where it would be difficult to obtain the water by 
gravitation from streams or springs, as is generally 
carried out in India, Spain, and Egypt. 

In Petersburg the delegates had a very satisfactory 
interview with M. Pobedonostzeff, the Procurator- 
General of the Holy Synod in the Greek Orthodox 
Church, who, from his close association and friend- 
ship with the Emperor, possesses great influence in 
the councils of the empire. He is an active member 
of the Central Relief Committee, which is presided 
over by the Czarewitch. He presented F. W. Fox, 
on the latter’s leaving, a copy of Thomas 1 Kempis’s 
“ Tmitation of Christ,” which he has recently trans- 
lated into the Russian language. 

F. W. Fox mentions the labors of Count Leo Tol- 
stoi, the author, in the province of Toula, where his 
home is situated. This is one of the provinces where 
last year’s crop was not an entire failure, yet even 
there the wantis very great. After describing the 
distress witnessed in the provinces which he visited, 
he adds: 

“So far as we can learn, the provinces of Kazan, 
Simbirsk, and one or two others, which are more re- 
mote from the railways, are in a more distressed and 
deplorable condition even than Samara and Saratof. 

“ Soup kitchens opened in every village and super- 
intended and managed by, Russian and other ladies 
and gentlemen, seem likely to be the most useful and 
practical agency for keeping the people alive during 
the next few months, as it has been found that these 
can be worked at a cost of a halfpenny per head per 
day. 

“T would venture to suggest that any sums of 
money for famine relief which may be placed at the 
disposal of the committee, should be devoted, so far 
as possible, to aiding the establishment of these vil- 
lage soup kitchens, which should be organized under 
the management and control of small approved local 
committees of suitable persons resident in each lo- 
cality. 

“Great care should be exercised that the relief 
should be distributed with perfect impartiality and 
without reference to creeds or nationalities, that all 
the suffering peasantry, whether of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church, or Protestants or Jews, should alike 
be considered in the relief given by our Society.” 


THE one who will be found in trial capable of 
great acts of love is ever the one who is always doing 
considerate small ones.—Selected. 


Tue silent falling of snow is to me one of the most 
solemn things in nature. The fall of autumnal leaves 
does not so much affect me.— Hyperion. 
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THE FATHER OF PESSIMISM. 


A GREAT many people nowadays look upon the dark 
side of life and call themselves pessimists. We won- 
der if they know anything about Arthur Schopen- 
hauer, the father of pessimism ! 

He was born at Dantzig in 1788. On his father’s 
side his grandmother was insane, one of his uncles 
was an imbecile and another half an idiot. His fa- 
ther committed suicide in a fitof lowspirits. His in- 
heritance, therefore, could hardly be called a pleas- 
ant one, 

Schopenhauer’s health was excellent, but his 
nerves were very bad. He thought life was all evil, 
but still was in mortal terror lest he should lose it. 
In 1813 when all Germany took up arms against 
France he caught enough of the enthusiasm to buy a 
gun, but fearing to use it, retreated to a remote valley 
where he could not see a soldier or hear a drum. He 
fled before the cholera, and had a terror of small-pox, 
leprosy, consumption, and all other maladies. He 
always carried a goblet in his pocket for fear of tak- 
ing some disease by drinking from an unknown glass. 
He walked with his lips firmly closed lest he might 
swallow germs of disease in the air. He was afraid 
of law suits, of robbers, of fevers, of revolutions, of 
poison, of his friends, of his shadow. 

He slept on the ground floor for safety in case of 
fire. He dared not be shaved for fear the barber 
would cut his throat. All his life long he was pur- 
sued by the dread of being buried alive, and if he 
had a happy moment, it was poisoned by a marked 


terror of some unknown danger against which he 
had not guarded. 
His yeneral character was hardly more attractive 


than his disposition. He was selfish, suspicious, irri- 
table, violent; so much so that his mother, herself 
of an intellectual and vivacious disposition, found it 
impossible to live with him. With the frankness 
that is characteristic of her, she writes him at one 
time: “ You are not bad, you have both wit and 
wisdom, but you are insupportable. Always contra- 
dicting, judging, blaming, criticizing, wishing to rule 
allthe world. You find fault everywhere except with 
yourself; you make scenes perpetually for nothing; 
the last time that you came to see me I did not draw 
an easy breath until after you departed.” 

Again she writes : “ My dear Arthur, it is neces- 
sary for my happiness to know that you are happy, 
but not to be a witness of it. If you wish to come to 
Weimar, let it be well understood that you do not 
lodge with me. You can come and dine with me if 
you will surely go beforethree. You can come to my 
soirees twice a week, if you will not forget that you 
are my guest, and have neither orders to give nor ob- 
servations to make. When I give grand dinners I 
will invite you willingly, on condition that you will 
abstain from disputing with my guests or groaning 
over the miseries of humanity. You bore people, 
and that always gives me bad dreams, and I like to 
sleep well.” 

Notwithstanding these not very flattering com- 
ments from his mother, it is certain that in his happy 
moods he was one of the brilliant conversationalists 
of the world. He was possessed of an eloquence, a 


piquancy, a versatility of ideas,a delicacy of senti- 
ment and expression, which entranced the hearers 
who were happy enough to listen to him in these 
moments of inspiration. But if the shape of one’s nose 
or anything else was displeasing, it was well to beware 

He was an atheist, and regarded the miracles of 
the Bible as too great a tax on humancredulity. Yet 
he believed in ghosts, in rapping spirits, in dreams, 
in presentiments, in turning tables, and in Friday! 
He believed that one could be healed of a fever by 
wearing a nutshell round the neck which inclosed a 
bee! 

He was intense in his antipathies, and left it on 
record that the four things he had hated most were : 
the German nation, women, Jews, and professors of 
philosophy ! 

As he saw old age approaching, he consulted the 
writers on longevity to see what was the utmost pos- 
sible limit for duration of human life in this world 
where he had exhausted all his wit to prove that life 
was not worth living. He stamped as false his own 
philosophy. ‘To wish to live long is to wish a vain 
thing, for who lives long sees much evil.” He died 
suddenly in 1860, without illness, or any of the suffer- 
ing with which he had tortured his imagination.— 
Charlotte Harris Allen, in The Young Idea. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY, FIFTEENTH AND 
RACE STREETS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
A COMMITTEE of Friends has been organized for the pur- 
pose of keeping Friends’ Library at Fifteenth and Race 
streets (Philadelphia), open as a reading room, (not to take 
out books), every week-day eveniug from 7.30 to 9.30 o’clock, 
and it is desired that as wide publicity be given of this as 
possible. Please call Friends’ attention generally to the 
fact that access can be had to Friends’ Library any week-day 
evening, and it will be appreciated by the committee, con- 
sisting at present of fifty-one Friends. L. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE Schofield School Bulletin, Aiken, S. C., for First month, 
being No. 4 of this school year, has this item at the head 
of the first page: 

“*Wister. At Belfield, Germantown, December 26, 1891, 
Sarah Logan, wife of the late William Wister, in the 86th 
year of her age.’ 

This notice touches our heart with keen pain. 
so truly a mother to the Schofield School. Her sister, Miss 
Fisher, was the President of the Soeiety that ‘adopted’ the 
present general manager twenty-five years ago, and was 
faithful to its interestas longas shelived. In all the quar- 
ter of a century dear Mrs. Wister and her faithful sister 
Mrs. Mary R. Fox have won our blessings at the Christmas 
tide. Mrs. Wister would make towels, aprons, and often 
fifty or sixty little bags, and in each a thimble, row of pins, 
and piece of flannel with needles in it. What treasures for 
girls and boys learning to sew. Such a sense of motherli- 
ness which was itself a blessing. She also sent knives, 
scissors, etc., not forgetting the teachers, with a white 
apron or some useful present, and for years boxes of choco - 
late wafers.” 


She was 


—A large framed crayon picture of Deborah Fisher 
Wharton came as a welcome New Year’s gift, from her son 
Charles W. Wharton. I[t was drawn by his niece, Margaret 
C. Barker, and is a beautiful likeness to hang in the boys’ 
parlor, in the D. F. W. Hall. We hope to instil in them the 





vt 


desire of following so good an example, as well as think 
and act as if in her presence.—Schofield School Bulletin. 

-We are very grateful for the two barrels of apples 
sent by kind friends. They sell here at fifty and sixty 
cents a peck, and these were a rare treat, to boarding and 
day students as well as some very old and poor who were 
visited during the holidays.—Schofield School Bulletin. 

-The flower buds of the marsh-marigold, Caltha palus- 
ris, are said to make excellent pickles. 


The common clove 
is a dried flower bud, and it becomes an ingredient of var- 
But the most remarkable of all food 
flowers is that produced by the mahua trade of India, 
whose tleshy blossoms form a staple article of food amon 
the poor. The people of the hill tribes could hardly exist 
regular supply of mahua 
, but somewhat 
tomed palate.— Notes and 


ious articles of food. 


without a flowers, which are 


nauseous to the upaccus- 


pulpy and sweet 
Queries, 

The last language into which the New Testament has 
been translated is the Motu language of New Guinea, the 
latest tribe to become English subjects. 

The most powerful telescope yet made has just been 
Munich. Its magnifying is 11,000, 
increased to 16,000. An electric lamp of 
minute type is used in it, and a special device which sprays 


finished in power 


which can be 


minute particles of liquid carbonic acid is used to keep it 
cool, 

Alice C. Fletcher has her headquarters at Fort Lemhi, 
Idaho, where she is making the allotment of land to the 
Nez Perces Indians. Much of her time she is going over 
mountains and through caions, living in a tent at night. 

Lachange. 

John Wanamaker’s desk, instead of being covered 
with cloth, has a thick plate of glass for its top, and be- 
peath it is a map of Canada, the United States, and Mexico, 
principal railways. The 
Postmaster-general can thus facilitate talk with his visitors 
about new post routes.— Exchange. 


showing counties, towns and 


-It is well known that horses can hear deep sounds 
which we cannot. For days previous to the earthquake in 
the Riviera, the horses there showed every symptom of 
abject fear, which continued without any change of char- 
But not 
till a few seconds before the earth began to quake did 
while it is extremely 
probable that the horses heard the subterranean noises for 


Boston 


acter till the fury of the convulsion broke forth. 
human beings hear any sounds, 
two or three days previously. Glode. 

-The weed mentioned by Count Tolstoi as constituting 
a part of the wretched food of the starving Russian peas- 
ants is thus described botanically ; “ Pig-weed \chen-podium 
album)—a species of goose-foot, also called lamb’s quar- 


ter and becon weed. It grows luxuriantly in Southern 
eaves and small seed or kernel which has 
considerable nutriment. The plant is thoroughly cured in 


the sun or by artificial means, and is then broken up and 


Russia, has green | 


ground toa fine powder. Generally it is mixed with rye 
or other flour,in which condition it is rather more agree- 
able to the taste than when used by itself. 


an excellent food for cattle.” 


It is considered 


It is said that one of the plants which early in life 
attracted the attention of the eminent botanist, Asa Gray, 
and had no mean influencein fixing his attention to botany, 
the Spring Meehans’ 
Monthly. 

Dr. Mary Willets, of Philadelphia, was elected on the 


was Jeauty, ( laytonia Virginica. 


5th instant, second assistant physician at the State Insane 
Hospital at Norristown, Pa. She is a graduate of Swarth- 
more College, 1876, and of the Women’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, 1881. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
IN a decision rendered on the 1st instant, the Supreme Court 
of the United States upheld the constitutionality of the r 
cent anti-lottery law passed by the last Congress, affirminy 
the decisions in the cases of the publishers of the New ©: 
leans States and Mobile Register, who were indicted and con 
victed on the charge of sending through the mails news- 
papers containing lottery advertisements. On the 5th in 
stant, a letter was made public from Jonn A. Morris, the 
chief owner and promoter of the Lottery, announcing that 
on account of this decision they would make no furthe: 
effort to secure a renewal of their charter from the State ot 
Louisiana. 


A LETTER dated on the 6th instant, from Secretary 
James G. Blaine to Chairman Clarkson, of the Republican 
National Committee, says: “I am nota candidate for the 
Presidency, and my name will not go before the Republican 
National Convention for the nomination. I make this an 
nouncement in due season.” 

A SPECIAL despatch from Topeka, received in Chicago, 
contradicts the reports that the winter wheat crop of Kansas 
had been damaged by unfavorabie weather. Copious rains 
“ There 
will be a little over 5,000,000 acres in winter and spring 
wheat in the State, and, if conditions are favorable, th« 
total yield of the State this year will be 75,000,000, an in- 
crease over last year of 15,000,000.” 


have virtually insured a magnificent wheat crop. 


THE Hotel Royal, a five-story brick building at Sixth 
avenue and Fortieth street, New York city, was destroyed 
by fire on the morning of the 7th inst. The flames spread 
with great rapidity, and several persons were killed by 
jumping from windows in the upper stories. At this writ 
9th) thirteen bodies have been recovered from th« 
ruins; and others, missing, are supposed to be dead. 


ing 


THE New York State Grange, at its 19th annual Con- 
vention at Oswego, on the 5th inst., adopted a resolution of 
request to Congress in favor of a ship canal around the 
Falls of Niagara, as well as the further construction of a 
deep waterway from Lake Ontario to the Hudson river. 


PosTMASTER-GENERAL WANAMAKER has issued an or- 
der giving money order facilities to all post-offices where 
the compensation of the postmaster reaches $200 per an- 
num. Under this arrangement there will be in Pennsy!- 
vania about 900 additional money order offices. 


NOTICES. 

«* On Fourth-day evening, Second month 17, at 
o'clock. in Girard Avenue meeting-house, Professor Georg: 
M. Phillips, Principal of West Chester State Normal Schoo! 
will lecture before Friends’ Social Lyceum; subject 
“Through the Bright Continent.’’ A general invitation is 
extended to Friends and others to attend. 


= 


*.* A Conference under the care of Haddonfield Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, will be held at 
Westfield, N. J., Friends’ meeting-house, on First-day after- 
noon, Second month 21, 1892, at 2.30. All are cordially 
invited. ELwoop HOLLINSHEAD, Jr., Clerk. 


«* Quarterly meetings in Second month as follows: 


13. Pelham Half-Year’s Meeting, Pelham, Ontario. 
Miami, Waynesville, Ohio. 
Salem, Salem, Ohio. 
Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, 0. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
sucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
Canada Half- Year's Meeting, Pickering, Ontario. 


15. 
17. 
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POWDER» 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder Highest of all in leaven- 


ing strength.—Latest U S. Government Food Report. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET. PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


eG, WM. HEACOCK, fae 
UNDERTAKER, 


No: 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


— 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


S F. BALDERSTON & SONS. 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


iterations being completed, we are now 0oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Opens Ninth month 8th, 1891. Thirty minutes from Broad St 
Station, Phila. Undercare of Friends. Full college courses for 
both sexes leading to Classical, Scientific, Engineering, and Liter- 
ary degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings, 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 

For particulars and Catalogue address, 

CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


C HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 

SAMUEL C, COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOARDING 
AND DAY PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia on the Bound Brook and North 
Penn. Thorough work ; good care ; comfortable and homelike; 
charges moderate. Apply early. 
For circulars and particulars address, 
AUTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Or Cynthia G. Bosler, Sec'y, Jenkintown, Penna. 
Ogontz, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG I-LAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi 
ness education. The school will open Ninth month 8th, 189! 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. 
ticulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


FOR CARPETS, ETC., 


Benjamin Green, 


For catalogue and par 


33 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowARD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila 
SARAH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lypra A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phils. 
Heney M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION, 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colured 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustria! School, at Aiken, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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JARVIS: CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital PaidIm, . . . $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City 
properties. 

Six per cent. Debentare Bonds interest payable half 
yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving Bonds in small or large amounts, 
running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 

Choice six per cent. Municipal and Industrial Bonds. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 
WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, WM. P. BEMENT, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L. AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


INVESTORS 


Should get information abou 
or 


"Mortgages 


CUARANTEED : 
6% 


Bonds 74% 


Stocks 10% 
20 Years’ Experience 


WE HAVE HAD 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been paid 
at matarity. 
WE HAVE RETURNED ‘TO INVESTORS 


$13,800,000 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 

We never handle any secnrity that we do not absolutely 
control. The investments we now have are as secure as 
any we have ever offered, and pay more interest than 
any we have offered in the last ten years. We can refer 
to the leading banks in New York. and to our 4.100 pat- 

s We are under the supervision of the Banking De- 
partment of New York State 


J. B. WATIAINS L. M.CO. 
annie Gilad ‘: aig P — 
1203 bury 


PAYING 


The use of the INTELLIGENCE=OOR Se AL | 
az a medium for advertisements will, we tn. , be | 


found very satisfactory. A careful supervision. is ex- 
ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted 


The paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, | 
say, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 
character of its contents gives special weight to each | 


advertisement. When our readers answer an adver- 


tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the | 


advertisement in this paper. 


| S. R. RICHARDS, 


HENRY 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 





STREETS. 


| the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 


sively to 


—DRY GOODS— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 


mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
| House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- Mad: 
| Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
| needed either for dress or house-furmshing purposes. 
| It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 


as the stock is among the largest to be found in thi 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods, 


Wer PAPER 


at remarkably low prices. 


NEW STYLES, er full ae HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES, DAMASKS, 18c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, ssc, Don't fail to sec 
these papers if — are about to purchase. If you 
cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail samples, with borders to m: 


"ALL, DIAMENT & C0..1206 Market St. Philat’a, Pa 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


| (CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 2212 Wallace Street 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
c Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 
ELLIS orth 82d St 112 N. 10th St. 


KINDERGARTEN 
AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
EDUCATIONAL HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


| Friends’ Book Association, 
| 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





comf 


All | 
Stan 


